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February 20, 1979 



The Honorable Ralph Turlington 
Commissioher of Educatiofi 
The Capitol 

Tallahassee, Florida 32301 
Dear Commissioner Turlington: 



In complijance with the charge by the Florida Board 
of Education, I respectfully submit to you Part I of 
the Report of the Florida Task Force on Educational 
Assessment Programs. 
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During the last several months, the Task Force 
studied the testing and remedial programs used in 
Florida public schools. Part ' I of the report contains 
the Task Force's findings and recommemdat ions. Later., 
the Task Force will submit Part II of the report, 
which will analyze the results of the October, 1978, 
testing and evaluate the effects of the remedial pro- 
grams . 

To produce this report , the Task Force undertook 
an enormous quantity of work in an extremely brief span 
of time with the assistance and codperation of many 
people whom I wish to. commend. , 

The. fifteen members of the Task Force, whose names 
appear on this letter, repeated-i,^ gave much of their ^ 
time traveling to different parts of the State fot pub- 
lic hearings and Task Force meetings. Consultants, who 
are listed in an appendix, also willingly gave^ of their 
valuable time to provide oral and written expei^t testi- 
^mony to. the Task Force. 

Many members of the St^te Department of Education 
provided valuable assistance and information to thfe 
Task F6rce. I want especially to acknowledge the 
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cooperative eCforts of Mr. William Cecil Golden, ' 

Dr. H. B. Plftlfney, Mr. Carey E.'Perreli; Jr., 

Dr. Thomas ii. »Fi.sher, and Mr. Phillip Rountree and their 

staffs..- 

« 

My fortner staff in .the Secretary of State's office 

- -pa r tr ie u-la r-l y -Dr-r -J ame s- Meng G-l--"Mr— S >r-Ho 1 zman - 

Mr Jaines S. Hensley, and their staff, was especially 
heLptuI at. many stages of the Task Force's assignment. 

Dr. Kenneth Henderson, Ms. Sylvia Collins, • 
Ms. Betty Dates, Ms. Mary Stevenson 'and Mr. Stuart 
Weinstein ably surveyed various local schools' and 
counties throughout the SCate. Thanks should g6 espe- 
cially to the students, ■ faculty ,' and school administra- 
tors from Bay, Calhoun, Collier, Charlotte, Dade, 
Gadsden, HanR It on , Hardee , Hendry, Hillsborough, Leon 
Liberty, Orange, Sarasota, Seminole, and Taylor Counties 
tor their cbopqration 

! . • , . ■ ' 

Dr. Ernest Burkman, Executive Director of the* Task 
Force and Professor at Florida State University, deter- 
mined and) designed the proc;edure to be used by the Task 
Force and, jwith the assistance df his staff drafted 
this report. Dr. Lois Wilson edited the -report and 
supervised' its production. 

Special thanks must go e*. Dean James li.. Gant of-^ 
the Florida State University , ^CoUe^e of Education, and 
President,. Bernard^F. Sliger of the Florida State 
University for granting permission for Dr. Burkman to 
work with the Task Force. 

Many other people were essential to the Task Force 
throughout its study, and my appreciation and thanks go 
to them all. I 

\ ^ 

- ' Since:^ly, 
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INTRODUCTIOM 



l or vcMfs. \hc public has hooii iilannod over \\\c declining coinfettMic^ of American high school 
gratluates. In particular, there lias bOtuT concern that some students graduating from high school 
appear to be unable to reatl a newspaper.- w/ite a simple letter, or do basic niatliematics. 

In the l lorida Legi|;iature reacteii to this concern by passii\g the Tducational Account- 

ability Act ot P>76 The Act expaiuied the testmg program thjit had been conducted by the State 
Department ot I ciucation and iiicreased the importance of tlu* program. Specifically, the law re« 
(iuired>that the Stale iesl all I h)nda public scliool students in grades three, five, eight, and eleven 
tor their reading, w riting, aiu! niatliematics skills. Miese tests have been titled the IhsU SkilLs lesfs\ 
I he |V> ^(> Jaw also mandated that the State administer a test of 'Afunctional literacy" to all public 
high school stuilents and that, beginning in h)7^). students must pass this test, as well as meet all 
other requirements, jn order to receive a*standard higK school diploma. {Functional literacx yy/As 
later tlefined tor testmg purposes as "the ability, to use reading, writing, and computation skills in 
real world situations/^) This test was originally iiiimed the bum tional Literacy Test] and it was 
decideil to ailmimster it m the eleventh grado and to allow those students who did not pass it to 
retake it in'^he twellth grade. (In 1978. the State Board of Education renamed the eleventh grinlc 
Basic Skills Test the State Student Assessment Test, Paf-t I iuid the Functional Literacy Test the 
State Student As<;essnu'nt Test, Tart II. For convenience and clarity \\\ this report, however, these 
tests will be referred to-by the original titk^ eleventh grade Basic Skills 7Va7 and Functional 
Literacy lest > ■; 

! o meet ihe new functiiMiaMiteracy testing requireiflen^, the State Department ot, Hducation 
had to move very quickly^. In less than two years, the Department identified the skills to be meas- 
uretl on th<? f unctional Literacy Test and constructed a new two-part test (communications jrfcttts, 
and mathemahcs skills) designed to measure thqse skills, By the fall of 1977, the Department of 
Tducation had also established passing scores for the test and had set^ip a statewide system for 
administering the test and tor reporting results. v 

^ . I he \\c\^Functional Literacy 7Vi7.was administered for the first time in October of 1977 to 
all eleventh gr:^de stmlents then enrolled iiU-lorida public schools^ When the results were in, it was 
found that, overall, 63% otMhe students had irTcT tTie passing standards that had been set and 37% 
did not. Broken dowrl by race, 22% of-black childrtm who took the test passed as compared with 
75%of white chydren. / , ^ 

I he fact that a large number of students failed the test, and especially the disproportionate 
n^umber of black students in that category, created an immediate storm of cqptroyersy. Charges 
were made that the test was culturally biased, that the scoring staridards were improper, and that' 
the iidministration of the test by the State was illegal. The controversy led tt> lawsuits, and public 
ilobate oi the pros and cons of the nrfnimum-competency testing program was spirited. 

In August of 1978. the Florida Cabinet, sitting as the State Board of KducaticmTtrt^ard testi- 
mony from numerous citi/ens on several issues related to the inLnhnum-competency testing pro- 
gram. Ihe session stretched to nine hours and culminated in a decision to continue tfie testing 
progranr during the 1978-79 school year, but with minor changes in the scoring system. In addi- 
(ion, l4ie Btxird directed ( iMnmissioner of l-ducation Ralph Turlington to appoint a l ask Force on 
I'tluci^'tioiuil Assessment IVc^grams to study the minimum-competency testing program find 



|spcc^ally the Functional Literacy Tht. I he j ask forU' was to report its findings and recoinmcj^^i- 
^jUioiis to the newly coiistituled Board ot l-ducatioii in early 1979. 

I he l ask l orce was organized in September of 1978 and; in consideration of the time Avail- 
able, quickly' made two decisions, First, wo decided to concentrate our attention ' upon the 
functional-literacy testinj^rograin where most "ot the controversy has centered and to spend less 
time on the hasic-skills testing program. Second, since complete data on tall 1978 testing will be 
unavailable until the spring ol 1979, we decided to divide our report into two parts. Part I (this 
section) focuses upon general prV)blems and an ;Mialysis of the events through October pf 1978. 
Part II -will present an analysis of the n-sultsTrfthe testing done in October of 

^TiTisirryiiig out the work for Part T of its report, the lasiTForce gathered data from three 
sources \>ublic hciirings, Expert/ testimony , and brief stud ies<^nd surveys. During the public hear- 
ings in (jitTarwater. Orlando, Fort Lauderdale, Fort Myt'rs, Jacksonville, and Panama (^ity. seventy- 
eight pariMits. educators, administrators, scl\ool-board members, interested laypersons, and students 
made oral statements to the Task Force regarding the testing program. (Appendix. 1 lists these 
^peakers and their alTiliations, Transcriptions of the public hearijig^i have been tiled with the 
( (Mumissioner of Ixlucation.) 

Invited oraUtestimoiiy was also taken from Department of Fducation staff members and from 
recognized experts in testing and measurements; remedial instmction; instructional design; echica- 
tionaj^polwy, the teaching of reading, Lnglish, social studies, math, and science; resource alloca- 
tion; school adnnnistration, and special education. (Appendix 2 lists the names and alltliatioiis of 
those who tes.titlcd.) In adilition. written reports on relevant topics were prepared by expert's. 
mterestjHl protcKsioUals, and the Task Force staff, (Appendix 3 lists these, J^heso reports and 
transcriptions of ttie invited oral presentationn havt^ been filed with the Commissioner of Fduca-v 
tion ) 

As this part of our report is iieing compkMed, priitliminary results of the fall 1 978 administra- 
tion of f-unctional Literacy Test are beginning to b\,' available and madv public. We feel that 
this information has little meaning untiKareful analyses can be made, and so we have chosen to 
defer extenjjive comment on it until later. Part II of our report will foCus^on the results and their 
meaning. Until this and other analyses are available, we urge caution in drawing conclusions regard- 
ing the hJ78-79 test results. ' , , 
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VIII 



SECTIOM RECOMMENDATIONS 

. . V . ... * . . . 



I tic I a^k I orcc- supports llic gcMicral concept of .Statc-adniinistcred competency testing and 
reconnnends that tlie testing program bt^^xonlinued. However, we beheve that tlie elfectiveness and 
efriciemy ot tin* program can be improved. This section of the report spells out the actions that we 
reixMumcnd to achiew (jiat improvement. The tlndings and implications that led to tlie recoitimen- 
dationsare presented ni Section B. 

I I LIMIN ATINC; liNTAIRNhSS AND MISCdlVtMUNICATION 

. a. ^ We support the coiicept of the dit terenliated high, school diploma, but, tcv prevent un- 
fairness to present twelfth graders, we. recommend postponement tor one year, until 
1^>S0, ific withholding of high school diplo!nas on tht; basis o{ I'UfWtional literacy Test 
scenes. (See pages 4 and 5 and pages^) and 10.) 

b. To insure fairness and t(^ iiicrease etfectiveneVs, we U'cominefid that the system fot scor- 
ing the lum tional Litcnu v Test be furthe^revised ef fective with the I ^^9-80 school 
year. Specifically, we suggest that the test be adniinistered annually to successful adults 
and the results used in setting passing standards. (See pages 7 and 8.) - 

c. lo gi^ve schools and students more time to correct ^iefi^jiencies, we suggest that the ad- 
mmistiatlon pomt \h\ the I-'ufU tiofial Literacy Test be moved from the eleventh grade to 
llie tentli grade effective with the 19'^^) 80 school year. Along with this ciiange, we 
recommend that the present eleventh grade Basic Skills Test be discontinued. (See 
pages I } through I 5. ) ^ > 

• d lo correct present awkwardness and misunderstanding, we recommend that the name of 
tiie State Student Assessment Jest, Part II ( I'unctional Literacy 'Test) be changed to 
I'lorula State llif^h School Competency Test eiTective immediately. (See page 
■ ' e l o insure that exceptional students are ncU penalized as a result of the competency test- 
ing progranu Wj^*^:s\iggest that the [procedures for ickMitifying atui classifying exceptional 
studen^jS he revieweti and that steps be taken to insure that prospective employers and the 
public tlo not coiifuse the Certificate of Completion with the special diph^mas to be 
awarded to exceptionat students. (See page 8,) 
f Since tfie current bloritla competency tests meet usual standards for nonbias in testing, 
we recommend that the procedures that are currently used to* remove cultural bias from 
the tests be continued. (See page 9.) 
g We recommend thai existing security ynd administration procedures be reviewed and that 
counfy school officials take steps to jnsure that established procedures are followed. (St^e 
page 9.) ' 

h. Smce many factors influence test scores, we recommend cautit>n in drawing any conclu- 
sions about comparisons between 1977 and 1978 Tunctional Literacy lest results before 
complete analyses have been made. (See page 16.) * S 
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PROMOTING FARLY LI- ARNING AND TESTING OF COMMUNICATIONS AND MATHE 
MATK S SKILLS 

a. We feel that basic skills iieeil to In- Icariu-d oarly To improve the chaiicos for "students 
that this will happen, we reconiineiul the launching in 1^)79 of a five-year coordinated, 
statewide research ami ilevelopinent effort to upgrade the teaching of fundainentiil 
coninuinications and mathematics skills in kindergarten through sixth grade. (See 
pages I 2 through 15.) y 
h. !o further facilitate the learning ()fJiasic skills, we recommend that the prfsent basic- 
skills testing program be adjusted in tf^following ways. (Sec pages 12 through 15.) 

< '")^ "^<:«<^wKle diagnostic tests of readinjf^ 

in secorul and fourth grailes. ' 
(2) .'\t the end of the sixth grade, the Primary Competency Test, a test based ou State 

standards for reailing, writing, and mathematics skills, should be given. 
(}) Students tailing the Primary Competency Test at the end of sixth graile should be 
given remedial inslruclion ^1 additional opportunities to pass the test in seventh 
and eiglith grades. 

(4) Students who have not passed the reading and writing parts of the Primary Com- 
petency Test by the etui of. the eighth grade should be denied promotion to^he 
niiiHi graile. Those failmg the mathematics part of th? test should be promoted 
but remain m special remedial mathematics courses until the skills are acquired. 

^CONTtlNT AND J'ORM OF hLORIDA STA TE ItIGH SCHOOL COMPhTTNCY TTST 
( FVSCTIONA i i I TER A C Y TEST) . ' 

a. Vhc l ask l orce expects that its TccoinnuMuiations regarding early learning, and testing 
of basic skills will greatly reduce the number of entering higli school students who lack 
basic-f coninuinications and inatherniUi^;<^i!ls: When this occurs, wc recommend that 

^ the focus of the Hi)ih School (.^rfmpetency Test be hroadeiTed to include areas other 
, tlian basic readi!ig. writing, and mathematics skills, (See pages 1 3 and 14.) • 

b. Wi' reccMume nd that the present pohcy of focusi^ig the Functional Literacy Test on life 
skills be reconsidered. In particular, the feasihility of focusing the test on academic 
skills shouKi be considered. (wSee pages 5 through 7.) 

c Until our recommendations regarding .early learning of basic skills are implemented, we 
recommend that immediate attentioit be given to the following: 

(1) The dorm of the test items should bejnoadened to include items other tliap 
rnulliple-choice types. In particular, the assessment of writing skills should 
actually require the student to write a pasjiage. (See page 6.) 

(2) riie objectives for both the communicatfons and the mathematics parts of the test 
need to be improved in terms of their precision and the degree to which they sanl- 
pic the mathematics and. communications skills tfiat- citizens are actuafly called 
upoiT to use iiT life. In this regard, we suggest a change in present* procedures for 
vahdati|»-ul\jectives. (See pages 6 tlirough 8.) 

{}) The difficulty levels of the communications and mathematics tests should be 
avsessed and prol-^ably adjusted. We suspect that the P>77 mathematics test was 
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too ditYioult and that the 1 9 77 ^ gommunications tftst was not ditTicult enough: 
(See pages 7 and H.) ' . ' ^ 

(4) C'ontinucd Research necMs to he done regarding the techfiicai quahty of all tests. 
(See page-f).) , 
» ■ . 

4 RLMI DIAL INSTRUCTION IN BASIC SKILLS • 

I ho I ask f-orce lOiiNiidors tlic cijrreiit eff()i[-ts to upgrade the basic skills of students after they 
have failed the J-'unctional Literacy 'l\est to be temporary measures that shoyld be rendered unnec- 
essary by improved basic-skilts (oacti|mg in the early grafl<?^. However, until such teaching is in 
effect", we" reconimend tivi't Fie r'e7i7|dral" pro^ 
taken to finprove its implementation. i(See page 10.) 

a I ho State Departinent of jlulucation must take, a more ii^Hive role in monitorii\g the 
(juahty of county remedial programs. Iwery county should be visited by DepartiiieiU 
of I duc^itron representativen at least once a year. (Stie pages 10 and 11.) 
b.' !si«ps need to be taken to ensure that other important school programs are not damaged 
• as a result of a county's jefforts in remediation. . In this regard, the Department of 
l-cfucation should monitorj stafewkle student competency in all of the standard cur- 
ncular 4a\is- . MomtcHing:'sh6uin include periodic statjcjwide testing 'of students ^nd 
, on-the-spot program evaluation in these areas. (See page 12 ) / 

c The Department of l-ducafion should facilitate cooperative effort* among counties^tb 
build . aild implement effective remediarprograms. A possible jirst step in this regard 
would be the esiat>lishnuM)t of a clearingjiouse for collecting and evaluating existing 
instructional techmques aiul materials that effectively teach basic skills and for dis- 
seminating effective produch and ideas statewide. (See pages 10 through I 2,) 




SECf ION FlhD ir^iGS AND, IMPLICATI(^NS 

\ Z ~~ — ' "I — ' — Ji — ' ' / ^ 

THE IMPUiMtNTATION TIMETABLE ^ ^ / 

^The 1976 Educational Accountability Act mandated that statt-widc lugh school graduation 
^ standards in mathcnKitics and communications skills take ettect in 1979, This deadline necessitated 
an inca-dihly strict schedi^ ot events that created problems for everyone coDcerncd. 
^ Eoi* Department of lAtucation testing personnel, the schedule pennitled only ;ibout eight- 
een months to select and define the specific skills to be tested, to create the test, to establish passing 

.<A".^L!^^:^^VLl'P.^^':'iUJ.V's^ procedun;s By-norniul- te>it-devdo|v. 

ment standards, tlii.s was an impossible task, eveh considering the considerable competence and 
initiative of the people astiigned to it. 

The schedule also created immense dHTiculties lor already bl- le ague re.d teachers in liigli schools 
throughout f-li>rida. I he lask of providmg remedial instnicHion to eleventh graders who f^iiled the " 
test m l^n^ fell to tbem, but tliey were also expe<-ted to continue to meet their normal respon- 
sibilities for teaching more advanced subjects. Ihe infusion x^f State compensafory education 
luruls was helpful, but even with these, it was n<^t reasonable to expect schools that were designed ' 
and staffed to teach sccondary-scfiool subjects t"o tool up. in a- niatter'of weeks, to undo deep- 
rooted, long-standing deficiencies in fuiulamentul skills, 

.I'he problems crt;ated by the abrupt schedule for implementing the Functional Literacy lest 
were most severe lor the members of MorKla's high .school graduating class of 1979. At the 
eleventh hour and with virtually no warmng. these students were told that the requirements for 
graduaUon had, been changed. I hey were -;uddenly required to pass a test constructed under the 
pres,sure of time and covering content that was presumed to be elementary but that their schools 
j^ay or may not have taught them recently, v^ll. or perhaps jit alj. 

In rulrospect. the lask f orce believes^hat the schedule for-implementing statewide high 
sch(>*i.| graduation standards, was too severe.^ We feel that most of the problems that arc^ identified 
^ m later sections of this report are the result of trying to do too much in too little time. C'onse- 
'(luently., \w believe that the problems can imrf-tPill be solved over time, 

i I'nfqrtunately, the corrections that we envisage for the testing and remediation programs 
will not come soon enough to benefit pa-sent twelfth graders in Florida public; schools. In view 
••• of the problems listed below, we do not believe that it would bc 4"air to withhold diplomas from 
•members of the graduating class of 19^9 on the -basis of scores o^ State tests. (See Recommenda- 
tion la). ' . 

I It IS not clearjjiat the present functional Literacy Lest accurately identifies students who 
lack really essential skills. 

Prior to 197^. when the test was first given, some Florida .schools probably did not offer 
sufficiently good and recent instructioji in the skills cove rtVj by the test tot-xpectall 
studwts to demonstrate them, . . 
-V (liven the «;hortness of time available for designing remedial instniction for the students 
^ who failed \^ Dinctional Literdcv Le^t m 1977. the diversify of the remedial programs 

offered aroinul the Stat.<\ and the lack of documenta-tian as Ur the eftectivenesv'of those 
prognmis, if is (itiestionable wliether the State provided each of those students with a ' 
good chance "to C()iupensa'(e toi his or her deficiencies. ■ ' 
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Wc know that dolayij^ iiupleinentation of [he tlifTer|pitiatcd (Jiplomas coiild damage the 
crodihrttly ot" tho testing program and, thercfore^ its i)'oteotial to iinprovc tl>e tcaclvihg of basic 
skills by the scliools Howcvcm; wo feel that fairno\s to the students involved should take prece- 
dence ot'or that possibility, 

>()BLK AND PRDFLSSIONAL RI ACTION TO STATEWIDE STANDARDS AND TESTING 

Prior to the tonnation ot tlie lask ['Orce, individua! incmhers luui heard niinors that there 
was widespread ofSpositioii to tlie concept of coinpetency tesUng and that many citizens felt that 
» the testing prograiu sliouKi be abohshed. However, we did not find these nimors to be tnie. During 
Our piU)ti"c lYC\Trin^s arou tlTe State; "we" h"c*arci" testijiuVny^^f^^^^^^ 

whchningly positive. -We hei'iYd tuilnerous rep()rts ot renewed public interest in education and 
greater attention to scliool by students. We were lelUwith tlie distinct feeling that the iniplementa- 
tion of the testing program bus provided an impetus for improving public educaiiOn that is still 
gainir^g momentum and tliai. jf takeiT lulvantajie o( v\ ways^i^iggested here, can Icarf to Ain- 
prececleiiled binK^t'its for "tlVe ehfldrinr^^^ : • . 

I he l;isk I orce is rcGommeluiiiig that the nauK* ot Ahe State Sttuleni 4ssessm^^ Test^art lt 
bo changed to the Florida St^t^ Hif(fi School Contpeiency, lest before the tesl^is administerac^-ajKbin 
in!^>"^^> <See^Rec(>nnnendat!on' Id.) ■ ''■^^'-^'-y 

The original name of the test, the I'un(ti()nal Xf^eracv lesf^, v/^s abandoned by thorite. 
becayse (>t its con!U)tatu.>ns and inappropriateness. llowever/lhe original name is still widely used 
bv fhc general* public a!ul the news media, and tlie new namr. .Vr^i/(* Stt^dcrK Assessment Test, 
l\irt //, does not describe the test's intent or i^s contents. It iyhoped that the proposed liew n)^mf, 
I'lorida State Hij^Ji School Cotnpctcncv Test^ it> both clear in intent and simple ehough to capture' 
>ije pubhcN fancy. ^ . • • ' , 

WHAr SKILLS SHOUEDbE TI SIED? 

\. By defmitiot;^ the 1977 Functional Literacy lest established an important part of the 
riimiinum srancfards for liigh school graduation in Florida. Hence, the decision as to wtiat the tejrt 
covered was crtt-^cat Using testijuony trom State Department of Education officials and experts 
m testing ami assessment, ^he lask i'orce examined the validity of the content of the present 
I'unctional Literacy Test. 1 his section presents our tlruUngs in this regard. ^ 

Presently, there are two schools of thoiight witli respect to what a test required for high 
school gradu*ati(>n should cover. According to ojie viewpoint, such a test ought, to concentrate 
upon ^'acadeniic skills." that is. the skills that arc traditionally taught in school. Thf other vifew 
is that, life skills" should ho emphasized. By life skills^ is meant those skills that a persoajSially 
needs to have to function effectively in life. Tests deveU>ped under the two approaches are quite* 
different because not everyt'hing taught in school is of immediate practical value to all students. 

•It can be inferred from the I..egislature\ use of the language //^/-uri^/^^i/ /trcwcv in describing 
t"Tle focus of the L^unctiofial Literacy Test that its intent was to enipluisi/e Ute skills rather than 
actfdentic skills. The validity of this infereiKe is furthc^r suggested by the tact ^hat Junctional 
literacy was later defineil as^^the ability to apply s;kil!s tc^ reaLworld si/^tiont^' With this^in 
mind, the Task I'orce proceeded on the assumption that tlie purpose of {ha L^unctional Literacy 
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lest was to Identity students who lacked the minimal- skills heeded to function etTedtively in 
society and we judged tfie content of the test>gainst this crit<it-i,on. . 

Appendix 4 lists' the skills covered by the Functionai Lit^rdcp Teju^vcn in\\^lT It. will 
be n()^ed that otily readuig. writing, and'mathematics skills are in^tnaed. Althoujjn . the Task' Korce" 
believes .that a h^gh sclTool gcaduate'should'ct^rtaihly know ■ml\ b>i Mc tonio more lhan'read," write, 
and do simple tnath\'niatK:s. we'a^ree that tlVese areajj are oHiigiiest i>riority. 

, In judging the specific skills hsted in'Apptni^lix 4, tll^ primary question is, "Are- <he skills 
listed important enough forTife to withhold a high school diploma from students who lad< them?" 
^ A corollary question is. "Are thcrt* other mathematics and communications skills that are of higher 
priorily than those listod."' 

We h ad W if Ocu 1 1 y i n t e rp k> t in g m a tiy "of tiiij sk ill state tiient's.' SkiH 1 T (Com m u n ica t ic)n S k ilTs - 
Reading) exemplifies one of the "major problems. It states, ^The stujjent will in a real world situa- 
tion, detennine rtie tnain idea interred from a [writtetil selection." (See Appendix 4.) Without 
more mforniation, one catinol liecide what is being calkui for or how important it is. ("leaHy. 
diseernmg the^ meatiing of a passage extracted from an iiicotne-tax form is quite a different matter 
from ge-ttmg the meamtig from a!tubbje gum advertisement. Yet, test questi^Mi^ based on either' 
• of these tasks would qualify as measures of Skill I I. Statements of this kimi tieed uA)t sharpened 
to be sure that they really det'itie important applicatiotis of cfitieal skills at minimumUevels. [See 
Kecommondation 3c(2) atul 3c(4). 1 * ' . 

We feel that some of the skills listed are not of high enough priority to warrant their inclusion 
on the test and that some more important skills are missing. For example, under ;nathematics, 
of the tlurteen skills listed, lour involve h^andling metric units, whereas only one explicitly inyglves 
making good estimates and none deal with determining probabilities. Although convers»on to the 
metric system may be in the future, it is doubtful whether this justifies the level of en»phasis giv^ 
nietric units. F-urlhern>?)re. the need to make quick quantitative judgments is here now and is - 
likely to continue to be important 

Reading, writing, and mallieniaiics are (he three skill areas included. Of tfiese. we give read- 
ing and writing at Jeasl equal priority with mathematics.' Yet of the twenty-four skills listed, 
thirteen are devoted to mathematics, eight to reading, and only three to writing. In part, this 
distribution retleets the fact that the mathematics skills are stated more specifically than those in 
communications But we feel that the. ability to read and.^sT)ecially the ability to write have not 
been given the relative attention that they deserve. We strongly doubt whether it is possible to 
assess adequately whether a student has the minimum ability to write on the basis of a test covering 
the writing skills as listeii. • 

- Our concern with the writing portion of the communications test was heightened when we 
found that the test does not require the Student to do any actual writing. Instead, rniritiple-cboice 
questions, assumed to be correlate;tl to writing skills, are used Qxclusively. We understand the 
difficulty and expense of administering a test Inv.olving a sample of a student's writing, but we 
feel that this cost must be absorbed if writing ability is to be one of the skills assessed. (We think 
that it should be.) Wo were delighted to learn that the State Department of Education is experi- 
nuyiting witli a writing test based upon an actual wjiiing sample, and we urge that this work be 
completed and the results be useii to build writing s;l§)plcs into future tests. (See Recommenda- 
■fion3c(I).l 
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te a1sg believe that it wouki be/in\order to reopen and debate the clecision to concentrate on 
lis rather than aciHitmiic-^lls. Clearly, the^lite.-skills rbute ts a difficult one because jl'has 
yet to bo. shown thai anry particuihJir skill is required for success in life: Furthermoje; countless 
numbers of skiljs could be considered important and, depending upon ftieir role in life, son<e {Veople 
noeti different skills froni others. Under these circu;ustances, establishing priorities on the basis 
of uaitulness iri life is nvost cliftlcult. (See Recommendation 3b.) • ^ 

%heti the decision about life skills and academic; skills is made tlnal, we suggest thfct the 
appropriateness of the skills currently covea»(i by the Functional Literacy Jest be reassc*i$ed. If 
the test is to contnuic to focus oh life skills, we suggest that ^le reasst'ssment be based principally 
upo n a systeniatic analysis of what suc cessfu l people reall y do . If such an analysis is not possib(e, 
thivnext best indicator would bo testimony from successful laypersons as to what they actually do, 
(See Recommendatit)?! 3c(2), j 



VALIDITY OF THt Tl'ST 

If we assu!no !hat the Functional Literacy lest is designed toineasure life skills, then a critical 
characteristic of tlio test is yie degree to which it accurately identities students who are adequately 
profiOient with respcvtho life skills. As yet, data on this subject are sparse, but there are some 
indicators. ■ > . , . 

'A IX^partment.t^* luiucation supported study by Hills and King of Florida State University 
provided some support \\n the belief that scores on the Functional Literacy lest do relate to 
success in life. In this-study, the 1977 test was administered to a group of citi^hiis, whose socio- 
ey'ononiic status was l^nown. .As can be seen in Fable 1, those with higli socioeconomic status 
^ndod to score higher on both parts of the tost tha||Uiose with low status. If one assumes that 
socioecoiionuc status is a valid standard for nicasurihg success in life, these results suggest that 
test performance is generally related to success. 



'able 
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I C.ONOMIC; AND I- DUCA I IQNAL CLASSIFICAHON 


NUMBER 
Of ADULTS 


PERCENTAGE PASSED 


Matli 


C'ommunications 


S5,00() i!icoino aiul low education 


40 


5 


30 


S5 tt) 1 4.000 income anti niidcllo othication 


. 75 


35 


72 


$14,000 and up income aiid high education 


70 


77 


87 . - 



^ A second implicatiofi of the Hills'-King study is not so ^encouraging. Table I also indicates 
that large tiumbers of apparently successful individuals failed to pass the mathematics part of the 
test Ihis suggests that^ the matheinatics test, as presently scored, is too difficult to be considereci 
as a measuriM^f minimunrcompetency . i 

I ht; results o( the 1977 adminis4ration of the communications test suggests that that test, as 
scored, may trot have been diftlcult enough to measure minimum reading aiuJ writing skills ac- 
curately The ^) statewide passing rate means either that many students who i^o not read or 
write well passed tlie test or' that the pres^Mit public concern over reading and writing deficiencies 



has no basis in fact.^ Cotkiderable evidence suggesti^hat the reading and writing problems arc it-aL 
and therefore, that something was wrong with the connminications.test. , • 

These results suggest to us that Ihc ditT.culty level of the 1977 communications test was too 
low and that the level of the mathematics" test was too high with /he result t^^^t the test probably 
did ftot accurately identify students who lack mininuim life skills- in reading, writing, and mathe- 
matics. (See Recommendation 3c(3),| -With this in mind, we are recommending that the follow- 
ing actions be taken. \ 

I . The p^^ssing scores for -both the ,nathematics and the communications portions of the 
^ ^ test should be adjusted- td reflect the performance on the tests by a sample of adult 
\ Flonda citizens, who- arc considered to be minimally succe.ssful in life. (See Recommen-^ 

d ations I b-and"3 c( 2 : ■ "j 

2. Careful studies should continue to be conducted of.the difticuItT of individual ftems on 
each subtest, and appropriate adjustment should be made, | See Recommendation 3c(3). | 

EXOrnONAL STUDENTS AND . TLSTING 

A major concern in designing the testing program has been to ;^vo id unfairness to exceptional 
students In response to thiS concern, special provisions for protecting these students have been 
adopted by the State, I hese include the following.* 

I Modifications in the way the test "is administered are allowed for students with partic'ular 
handicaps. For example. Braille test booklets are authorized for 1he blind. The policy 
estabhshes which modifications are permitted for which categories of exceptionality. 
Fxceptional students may be exempted from taking the Functiomh Litemcv Test and 
may be granted i special higli school diploma. 

As far as we can determine, i:onsiderable effort has been made to implement 'the special 
provisions, and therefore, to prevent unfairness to exceptional students. Mowevcir. some possible 
problems have suciaced. vv 

First, different types of test administration modification are allowed for different kinds of 
exceptionality. If this procedure is to eliminate unfairness, it is essentia! that exceptional students 
be properly classified as- to the nafiire of their exceptionality and that no students be classified as 
exceptional when they are not. There are-some indications that the classification system may not 
be accurate in all cases For example, in Florida presently, there are proportionately more black 
children in classes for the educable mentally retarded than in classes for the learning disabled. It 
has been suggested that this rev>ult may have come about b^ a tendency of some workers ip the past 
to differentially classify wbite and black students who were borderline with respect to 'these two 
exceptionalities. If this is the case, since the two groups are authorized to re'ceive different modifi- 
cations in testing procedures, it could mean that some students are not receiving the proper mod- 
ifications for their exceptionalities. (See Recommendation I e.) • 

Second, some parents of exceptional children have expressed concern that the special .diploids 
that can be awarded to certain (vcceptional children may be equated by the public with the Certi- 
ficate of Completion to be awarded to nonexceptional children who fail the Functional Literacy 
Test. I his could be unfairly damaging to exceptional children and steps should be taken to elimi- 
nate this from happening. (See Recommendation le.) 
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^ CULTURAL BIA5 

Charges hi\\% been mailT that the Functional Literacy Test is culturally biased, especially 
'against blacks and Hinpahics. 1 he Task Force looked into this matter and found'to the contrary. 
(See Recommendation It ) Our reasons are as follows: 

•1. Despite tifc fact that the 1977 test was admimstcred in English, the statewide average, 
performance by Hispanigs was reusonable with respect to that of non-Hispanic students, 
F'urthormore, when the jjtertbnnance by Hispanics on specific test questions is compared 
with that of non-Hispanic stiiUents, no alarming discrepancies are evident. 
.2. Although the average score for black children was significantly lower on the 1977 test 

thiin~the-avcrage score-tor -their -white classmates^the-relative- performhnce pf-black 

children was quite uniform across individual test questions. 
In testing, cuUural bias is normally considertnl to, be a situation in which the content of 
specific questions on a test give individuals of comparable ability in one group-an unfair advantage 
over those in anotlier group. Bias is usually measured by the difference in scores on particular 
test (juestions achieved by one cuhural group as compared with those achieved by another group. 
Since the differences do not appear to be large with respect to black or Hispanic children, we con- 
clude that thV test given in 1977 was not. biased against either group. 

TtST ADMINISTRATION PROC EDURES ^ 

If testing is jto be consistent and fair, it is itnportant that the test be administered in the sam*e 
way evcrywhcrt> and that no students have advance knowledge of the questions. Although the 
St^ite- pe|M^^^ l-ducation took care to fiiSure that these matters were properly handled, the 

Task Force heard evidence tliat there were important breakdowns, 

1he 1977 Department of Ivducation test-administration procedures^called for students to take 
the test at o\\t sitting and to have as much time as they needed. Yet within a single county, we 
foun^ tRat some students had been given the test in short time segments separated by rest breaks 
and that a time limit had been imposed on others. In*a second county, large numbers of answer 
sheets were mislaid after completicfh by students. Vhh necessitated a second administration of 
the test at a later date. In a third county, a teacher used actual test items in preparing students 
for the tes't. These kinds of errors probably resulted in inflated test scores for some students and, 
thea*fon\ favorable treatment ^ them. 

I he Task f orce did not have sufficient time or resources to examine test-administration 
proi^dures in detail and so we are not sure how widespread deviation from prescribed practice 
actually was. However, it is apparent that some students received an unfafr advantage in this 
a*gard and that this warrants an adjustme^ in the procedures an'd their implementation prior to 
^le next administration of the test. (See Recommendation Ig,) 

Ti:ST CURRICULUM CONSISTENCY IN 1977 

lo the liwk Force, a critical question was whether the students who took the Functional 
lAtenicy Test in 1977 had been given enough relevant prior instruction on the skills that the test 
called for. We felt that it would not be fair to expect students to demonstrate skills that they had 
not been taught recetitly or well. In particular, we did not feel'that it would be justifiable to with- 
hold diplomas from students who lack skills that bad not been taught to them. 
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Although wo wen- unable to make a compf^rhensive survey about their pniakes prior to 1977, 
we beHeve that many junior high schools' throughout^the State taught most ofthe skills included 
on the Hfst but that tW re was con.sidcrabic variation as to how much emphasi<i thevgave to teach- 
ing each specific skill covered on' the Functional Literacy Test. It also appears tlM few F-lorida 
high sc)iool<t before 1977 included very many of the^se topics in c6urses taught in grades ten through 
twelve. We infer that many students who took the test in 1977 \md not been taught very many of 
the skills on the test since they were in the rlinth grade au^had received no instruction on some 
of the skills since Seventh grade. It is also likely that soihe sKidcnts had never been taught some 
of the skills on the test such ifs check writing and road-maJ reading. ' • 

llhe-fact-that-there-probably-were-diserepancies-between-what-stiidcnts who-tpok-the test in- 



J 977 had been taught and what they were tested on was one of the factors that led the Task Force 
to conclude that these students would be treated unfairly if diplomas were withheld from them on 
. the basis of test results and to recommend that withholding diplomas be postponed for one year. 
(Se^' Recommendation la.) 

r 

/ 

THE REMEDIAL PROGRAMS / 

When the results of the 1977 Functional Uteracy^Test^QC'MWii known, counties began efforts 
to provide remedial education to those who had failed. Hie remediation was aided by an increased 
appropriation of State compensatory-educatipn fiends that were distributed si^-h that counties 
with high failure rates in State ifssessment tests received priority. 

The Task Force was particularly interested in the quality of the remedial programs being 
offered throughout the State because we felt that their quality was a key to preventing unfairness 
to the first eleventh graders for whom the test was mandated. Consequently, in the fall 6f 1978. 
we asked numerous questions about remedial programs during our public hearings and visited a 
number of counties to observe what types of programs were then underway. Our* findings and 
conclusions regarding those programs are as follows. (See Recommendation 4.) 

I^« In most, if not all, counties, considerable effbrt was put forth to remedy the deficiencies^' 
of those who failed the test in 1977. However, the nature and probably the quality of' 
these efforts varied considerably from county to county. 

2. There appeared to be little intercounty cooperation in dealing with the problems^of 
remediation, and there was little cooperation among schools within some counties. 
Also, there was little monitoring of the instructional quality of county compensatory 
education programs by the State Department of Education. (All county plans calling 
for the expenditure-of State funds were initially approved by the Department of Educa- 
tion, but this approviQl concentrated on budget matters rather than instructional pro- 
cedures. )k As a result, there was considerable duplication of effort and probably variarion 
in quality among individual county programs. (See Recommendations 4a and^4c.) 

3. In all cases observed, spot remediation was being practiced. That is, students were being 
coached on the specific skills represented by questions they missed on the 1977 test. 
While this type of teaching can, be justified if well done, it could lead to learning isolated 
examples rather than general skills and this should be avoided. We understand that tlie 
State Department of Education is currently supporting a study that may shed some light 
on the generalizability of what is being learned. We commend this action and hope to 
include the study results in Part II of our report. 
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4. In sorno cases, stiulents- are huvlni^ to^stay ^t'ter scTjooI or atte*n(l school during the 
sunimv^r.ui orderx U) get remedial education. l\\ oXhur cases," time for remediation is 
obtained by hnvihg sfRdents drop one qr more of (h^ir rcgidar subjects' or ^pcnd less 
time in them. These pra<^tices could be uiVfnir to students who^work or depend upoA 
schooVbus transporLatiy)n and could be iiftpairing the learning of other important skills 

knowledge. * \ 

5. Staffing for remedial instrucUon for higli school students was a serious problem in some 
♦ counties, [he problem was especiall)vabute injhe mathematics area. - Amon^ tlie solu- 

/^•f^^ . \ ^'^^"^ some- counties have used were 'JUj^iiiferritig^sl^^ corresponding 

, enrolling students. needing rtMuediation in standard- math and English* classej^^ipid expect-^ 
ing rt>ttu|ar subject teachers t(3 provi'de special help;.; j^^ paying a regular teacher ejlra 
salary to conduct remedial classes after school or irlihe summer. Clearly, the teacMg 
in some of tfie counties suffered as a result of staffing procedures. ^ . 
» 6. Some counties did not have suffigent resources to properly conduct' the rcmedialiofl^ 
that they considered necessary and chose to cut back on other instruction. Wiiere this 
was necessary, the tendency was tp reduce investments in elective areas, such as art and 
music, bu^ key -academic programs were affected as well. This was true in 6ne of the 
three counties studied in this regard by a consultant. In that county, class sizes in 
statidard' subjects were increased to free teachers and space for remedial classes, elective 
courses* in Iriglish and mathematics were discontinued, and purchases of instructional 
aids and materials were cut back. During a pubhc hearing, the Superintendent of another 
county reported that salary increases fof teachers had been denied to provide funds for 
the remedial program. 

7. lr)staictional materfals for eleventh grade remedial programs have been a major problem. 
In most places, matermls presently owned by higli schools are not really appropriate, 
and few directly relevant commercial materials are available for purchase. To fUl the 
gap. some local groups have prepared materials, but these tend to be Intuitively designed, 
in mimeographed or other simple format, and not'V<^t verified by empirical testing. 

8. A few^counties are using very sophisticated systems for provlciing remedial instruction 
that are based on sound instmctional principles, but development of those systems had 
begun long before the advent of functional-literacy testing. Most bounties for whom 
remediation of basic skills fs new have had to operate more or less intiritively during 
I ^^77 and 1 978, using whatever was available. , 

Probably the best way to describe the present statewide remedial program is to say that it 
is sixty-seven individual^ couivty programs that vary widely in approach, quality, and d^ree of 
disruption caused to other important school Tunct ions. 

While we applaud the initiative of the individual counties to provide remedial programs, we 
^re concerned that the^ has not befti more cooperation and coordination. Although tnere are 
some advantages to diversity, these come at the expense of cost effectiveness, efficiency, and 
probably equal treatment «f students in different counties. For this reason, we are recommending 
that the State Department of Fiducation begin monitoring county programs more closely and 
stinuilate and sponsor cooperative efforts among counties and universities to develop, verify, and 
implement strategies. and mat^erials for effective reniediation. (See Recommendation 4a.) 
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We are also r<>commenclin8 that a clearingJ.ousc be established ^to provide a mechanism for 
coUectmg. Evaluating, and diJse^iiinatiljT statewide tht^'-goml ideas i|nd materials whose use' is now 
liinited. (iSce Recommendation"4c.) ; a " , ' 

We also feci that steps should he taken to monitor and maintain the quality of teaching of 
important subjects other than basic reading, writing, and mathematics. Although the improvement, 
of basic skills is of paramount and immediate importance, we cannot let the accomplishment of' 
that goal resuh in xlimiiiishment of quality in preparing students for college and volitional training 
and teaching students infonnation and skills needed for personal fulfillment and good citizenship. 
(See Recommondation 4b.) 

__. ' •_ ___ . , 

MFETTNG THE LONG-pAN^EVROBLEM 

The State now re(UJires a passing score on the Functional Literacy Test a,s a condition for high 
sdu)ol graduation. Since that test is now given in grades eleven and twelve, the high schools bear 
the principal burden for providing rcmediiil instmction to students who aa^ deficient. The Task 
Force believes that students should be required to demonstrate proficiency 'in basic skills earlier 
wifti the resirit that any basic-skills remediation that is n>quired Is offered in the elementary and' 
middle schools. (See Recommendations 2a and'2b.) Our reasons are as follows: 

I There is general agreement that children are most receptive to learning basic mathematics 
and communications skills before reaching high school age. 

2. leachiiig r^Mding, writing, and m^tthenlatiCs skills to fesistant individuals is difficult and 
^ intensive work, that must be conducted over a long period of time. Much of the experi- 

ence with trying to develop these skills quickly in adults is not very encouraging. 

3. One of the reasons that mathematics ^and communications .skills are important is that 
those skills are required for success in middle and high school. Concentrating remedia- 
tion in the eleventh and twelfth grades ignores this point. 

4. High schools are not designed or equipped to teach basic skills. This is made evident in 
at least three ways. Rrst, the high school curriculum emphasizes preparation for college, 
vocational training, ami general education. Ihis means that there are few time or cur- 

. ricular slots into whifh basic-.skills teaching can fit. Second, State-adopted, commercial 
textbooks for grades eight through twelve do not systematically include the topics 
covered in the Functional literacy Test currently given in the eleventh grade. To achieve ' 
complete coverage^of the topics, teachers would have 'to use parts of several- books and 
possibly draw upon books designed for kindergarten through seventli grade. Although 
some locally generated high school materials do deal with the topics, the format of these 
materials tend to be rough and their teaching effectiveness has rarely been documented. 
I hird. many middle school and niost high .school teachers tend to be 'specialists in sub- 
jects other than those emphasized by the Fu/ictional Literacy Test. In addition, many 
of the high school teachers are trained for. and accustomed to dealing with, coTitent'" 
traditionally viewed as college preparatory and' with students planning; to go to a coljege, ' 
or university. Tfiey often view their primary job as making sure that their students" pass 
the College Board I'xaminations and gain admission to and be successful in a college or 
university. Hence, few high school teach?^)? are primarily interested in offering basic 
education or are trained to do it well. 
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One way to solve these ffobleni^ould be to reorient the pbjectives and curriculum of Florida 
lligh schools to emphasize 'the teaoh^rtt' of ,f»ndajner\fal skills. However,, we recommend against 
going too'faf in this direction becaij^ si^V an effort would likely, be very disruptive of other im- 
portant purposes of higli school edudition. extremely expensive, aijd not hecessarily effective. 

Instead of continuing large-scale investment in basic-skills remedial programs at the high 
school level, we rccomnvend that the State launch a planned, long-range effort to eliminate the need 
for ^mediation through (I) improvin'g basic-skills teaching in kindergarten through sixth grade 
and (2) requiring that minimum-level basic^ skills be demonstrated by eighth grade. Tliat plan is 
enunciated more fully in tiK- nl'xt two sections. (See also Recommendations 2a and 2b.) 



ADJ US TING THE FOCUS AND TIMING OF TESTING " 

•As has been indicated, we believe that minimum basic skills can and should be taught such 
that virtually all student^ leave elementary grades with them and, consequently, that high schools 
should not have to be extensively involved in remedial instruction in basic skills. (See Recommen- 
dation 2:\ ) With this in mind, we propose that the State*adjust its minimum-competency testing 
program sucji that its focus is upon preventing deficiencies from occurring rather than upon com- 
pensating for their occurrence. (See Recommendation 2b.) 

The following is ah overview of the restaictured statewic\e testing program that we suggest 
be adopted for this pun^ose. 

Kiiylergarten : No test 



(iradc One: 
(Iradc J(wo: 
(Mfado Ihree: 
(irade lour: 
Oado Five: 
(Jrade Six : 

(irade Seven; 
(irade I ight: 



No test 

Diagnostic test ot reading, writing, and mathematics skills 

No test \ > 

Diagnostic test\?t reading, writing, and mathematics skills 

No test \ 

First administration ot Prirhary Competency Test of reading, writing, and 
mathematics skills 

I Nx) test for students who have pSssed Primary Competency Test 
2. Postremedial readministration of Primary Competency Test for those who 
\vd^ not yet passed 

1 . No^est for students who have passed Primary Competency Test 

2. Postremedial readministration o{ Primary Competency Test for those who 
. have not yet passed 

3. Students who have not passed test by end of eighth grade treated as 
shown in Table 2 • ' 
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n-ST RESULTS . ' 


1 ^ ■ — , 

I- FFECr ON STUDENT , 


FaU.muthematics and communications 
l-ail cotnmunicatroiis only 
I'ail mathematics only ' 


repeat eighth grade with heavy remetiiution in basic 
skills ' . . 

repeat eighth grade with heavy remediation in basic 
fl'kills ♦ 

pass to ninth gradti» but stay in remedial math course 
until passed 



Grade Nihe^ No test 

Grade len: First administration ol7//g/j 5r/ioo/ Cr^m/^e^r^'hcv T^.vr 

C;radc Flcven:^ PoslRMiiedial ^administration of High School Competency Test for students 
who have not yet passed 

Grade Twelve: Postremedial readministration of High School Competency Test for students 
who have yet passed; diplomas withheld from students unable to pass 
test by end of twelfth grade , 

rhc principal new^ feature of the adjusted testing program described ^^bove is the Primary 
Competency Test Mils test would be fKhninistered for the tlrst time in the sixth grade, with re- 
administrations \\\ seventh and eighth grailes for those who iieed them. 1 he test would be designed 
to assess students^ competency of the reading, writing, and mathematics skills at the level required 
to do satisfactory high school work. We believe that required demonstration' of these skills at this 
level is appropriate, and we feel that these skills can and shf)uld be taught early and well enough 
to equip virtually all students to pass the Primary Competency Test before the end of the eighth 
grade. The accomplislfmeivt of this goal would remove the m;^jor barrier now preventing high 
schools from properly carrying out their responsibilities for vocational and general education and 
for preparing able students for college. It would also permit the broadening of the High School 
C4)mpetemy Te};t to include important knowledge and skills other than basic mathematics and 
comaiunicatk)n, thus insuring that high school graduates have a well-rounded education. (See 
Recommendatloji 3a.) ^ 

It should also be noted that the adjusted testing program moves {hc /ligh School Competency- 
Test ( torn eleventh grade to tenth grade and eliminates the present eleventh grade Basic Skills Test. 
Our reason foR reconhuending the eariier administration point for competency testing is tQ.give 
schools and stuilents more time before high school graduation is denied to correct any deficiei\cies 
uncoveaul. I here are two a\isons tor recommending the deletion of the eleventh grade Basic Skills 
Test. First, since, as given now, the Basic Skills lest results correlate very well with those of the 
present Functional Literacy lest, we believe that it is not npw cost effective to give both tests in 
the same grade. Second, if the otlKr elements of the adjusted testing program are adopted, stu- 
dents willAave demonstrated minimum basic-skill competency long before tfie eleventh grade and 
this will render the test obsolete. (See Recommendation Ic.) 

lo prevent unfairness and to allow time for necessary test and instructional development, we 
suggest that the adjusted testing program not be adopted abruptly, but rather that it he phased in 
over a period of time. A rough schedule of tlie highlights for sucl^ a phasein is given below. 
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f all 1979 lum (tonal Literacy Test moved to grade ten; eleventh grade BaMc ^kitls 
. Test eliniinated; Basic Skills Tests given in grades two, fotir, six> arid ei4iht 

198 ^ /V/>Narv/Coffi/>^f^Mc> 7VXr given ir^^ . . 

I 984 First readministration of the Primary Competency Test in seventh grade 

1985 Primary Competency lest readnviniste'red in eighth grade for first time; 

eighth .grade Basic Skills IVst dropped; first implementation of new promo- 
tion policy ^ 

IM^^RQVING INSTRUCTION THE REA,L KEY ^ 

The lundanient^tl pur ])osc of the testing pro gram is to im prove the quality of teaching in 



ITorida classrooms. Ihe assumption is that, improved teaching will naturally follow i)^m the 
estabhshmcnt of standard!^ created as 'a R^ult of testing. But if instruction is really to improve, 
better teaching procedua^s and mattrrials must be designed apd implemented, v^nd, if the quality 
and >|uantit|^ of the iniprovenients aa* to be reasonably consistent statewide and the design work 
is to be cosf effective, this wyrMcaiinot be left entirely to individual county school systems working 
in isolation With this in mind, the rask^F'orce Recommends that.th^ State launch and support a 
staUrwide. cooperaUVe effort to pt^rtoct be>^er systems for ihslfirction in mathematics, reading, 
and writing, espciHTniy for kindergarten through sixtt^ grade. (See Reconunendation V2a.) We' sug- 
gest that these efforts be organized as follows: 

I. r.stablish one or more centers i/f^iich systems for improving the teaching of basic skills 
can be designed. Policies for each center's activities should be set by a consortium of 
individuals from the Jitate Department of Education, State universities, and school 
(lis^tricts thrcilighout the State. I he staff should include the best people available state- 
wide froin any source. 

1. ^Within each center, launch projects to develop new, alternatp, optimal systems of instruc- 
tion or to upgrade existing systems. As part of the development process, prototype 
systems should be developed aiul tested under classroom conditions-in counties through- 
out (he State. Testing and revision of the prototype systems should continue until they 
have been shown empirically to improve students' performa^ice across the full diversity 
ot chkssroom conditions in the State. . _^ 
3. When the effectivenoss of an alternate system hiis beeft learrt^t verified, make it available 

to county school systems and provide specific training for teachers in its proper use. 
We believe that a concentrated development ^effort of this kind would have several distinct 
advantages over ttie present practice of leaving instructional improvement entirely to the individual 
counties, f irst, the availability of a statewide talent pool would likely result in a staff with better 
(jualificationj than can be asseinbled by most counties. Second, the duplication of effort inherent 
in the county-by-county approach would be reduced, and this Nyould greatly increase cost effective- 
ness, riiird, centers' projects would be of sufficient size to permit quantity purchasing and othtr 
econonnes of sciile. I'ourth, the work would be done by interagency teams and use of the products 
would be optional with counties, and, therefore, these advantages could be gained with no 
dimiiiishinent of local control of Florida schools. 
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COMPARING 1 977 AND 1 f 78 FUNCTIONAL LITERACY TEST SCORES 

^ In October, 1978. the Functional Literacy Test was administered (o all students then enrolled 
in the eleventh grade and to those twelfth grader^ wlio had failed the test in 1977 or "did not take it 
then. As this report is b^ng written, resulU for 'fall 1978 are l)*ginning to bectine'availaWe. As 
yet. infomiation is too fragmentary for thorottgHv analysis, but some general observytions can be 
made. 



« ■ It. 



Overall, it appears that a larg6r.percentage of the eleventh gradei^ who took the Functional 
Literacy Test in 1978 passed than wasMhe case in IJ77. Furthermore, it appears that a consider- 
able number ot the twelfth graders who failed the test in 1977 achieve^! a passing score in 1 978. 

What is the reason for the seemingly better performance on the test by students in 1978? 
- -I t-is -temp ting -to- assulfiTe-th"a t^t {i^iins"in"scores resu I t^rfF^^nri7n"p ro^ft e adi i ng"^^;j^i(; skills? 
and this may indeed be the case. However, a number of other possibilities need to be considere*d 
as well (See- Recommendation Ih.) These include the f/)llowing: 

1. Ihe 1978 version of the test cou& have been less (lifticult than the 1977 version and 
therefore yielded higher scores. Since .almost two-thirds of the questions on the 1978 
test were new, this possibility cannot be ignored. 

2. On the basis of chance alone, stutlents who score below the average on a test tend to 
improve upon retesting. Ihis factt)r probably affects the score's for twelfth graders who 
.reMook the test in 1978 afte^ failing it in 1977. 

-V Between test adjninistrations, students could have learned how to take tests better. • 
4. Students may have worked harder in school since the testing program began. 
Some of the factors that i^ay have contributed to the apparent improvement in test scores 
from 1977 to 1978 cleariy relate to increased learning of communications and mathematics skills, 
ami some do not. I'hus. to draw conclusions as to the educational implications of the data, we nuist 
sort out which factors are actually relevant to^nproved learning and teaching and the degree to 
which those factt)rs were actually operating. If tli^ concept of the accountability program is operat- 
ing as it should, we would expect such an analy^s to show that the apparent gains in score* were ^ 
related to incrt^ed learning hither than to chance, changes in the test, and other factors that are 
!iot relevant. 

It will be ^1-1979 before en tnigh information is available to permit atv ev:duation of the 
meaning of changes in scorch from 1977 to 1978. We expect to shed some light on this subject in 
Part II of our rejiort. which will be released later, and the State Department of liducation expects 
to do their own analyses. Until complete analyse!^ have been made,, we urge thiit everyone con- 
cerned reserve judgment in this areih We also stress the importance of doing analytical research 
on liter^cy-tes; results and the need for support of continued research of this type. 
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APPENDIX"] 

SPE AKE[«, AT mSK FORCE PUBLIC HEARINGS 



SPEAKER 



IDENTIFICATION 



Kathy Iktancourt 
John Brady 

Gloria Bruckart 

AlDavU 
Orcn Doyle 
John R. li^pey 
Rebekah Fleischakcr 
Robert Gennner 



Steve Hanlc)n 
Howard Uif^e^ley 

Katie Keenc 
A.G. Nichols 
lX)fHia Skibo 
Tomie Stover 
Claire SuUivan 
CMarence Wingrovc 



Tim Adams ^ 

Clarence C, Corbctt 

Jane Doe (fictitious name) 

Albert D'Orsi 

Don Magruder 

Rep. Cla'rk Maxwell, Jr 

James T, Mitchell 

Janie J. Mitchell 

Mara Pickens 

Cynthia Shoemaker 

Warden Sims 

Cornell Williams 

Willie Williams 



Irma li Allen 
Robert K. Allen, Sr 
Walter Bryant 
Bo Donly 
Helen B. Franke 
Marjorie Head 
Harold C. Mosscr 
Wtlliam R. Myers 
Jerry Roberts 
John Tripp 
Dollye G. Woodside 



Getrwiter 

. . September 27, 1978 

Hillsborougli County Classroom Teachers* Association 
Parent 

^arcm 

Parent' 

Tampa Urban L«ague» Inc. 
Pineflas County School Board 
Student, Pinellas Park Itt^^School 



Chairman 



Educational Chairman, Florida Chapter of the National Association tor the Ad- 
vancement of Colored Peo| 
City of St. Petersburg 
Attorney. Bay Area LegaJ Services 



National 
, piimc 



11 on Human Relations, 



Assistant Superintettdent for Kxceptional Education, Pinellas County Public 

Schools; Council for Exceptional Children 
Member, Florida Parent Teacher Asswiation Board of Managers 
Taxpayer ^ 
Self 
Parent 

Teacher SupeiVntendent of Secondary- Education Pinellas County Public Schools 
President, Hern^iiido County Classroom Teachers Association 

Orlando , 

)tembejr 28. 1978 

Florida People United to Save Humanity 
Florida Education Association-United 

Parent \ ' ^ 

Substitute leacher, riuired teacher, retired military 

Executive Director, Florida School Board Association, Ipc. 

Florida House of Representatives 

Parent \ ' 

President, Jones Higli sSphool Parent Teacher Msociation 

English teacher, Lake Cbunty 

Lake County Educationl^l Association 

Taxpayer, parent \ 

iclf \ 

Member, Orange County thapter of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People; feiember, Jones Higli School Advisory Council 

Fort Lauderdale 

October 2^- 1978 

i 

Citi/en, retired teacher \ 
Retired teacher \ 
Citi7.cn . *. I 

Representative, State Advisory Council on AduU and Community Education 
Palm BeaQh County School A)ard 

President, Broward County Classroom Teachers' Association 
Director of High Schools, Brojward County Public Schools 
Director of Evaluation, Browj^d County Public Schools 
Citi7.en j 
Citizen 5 
Chairman, Broward County School Board 

3 




SPEAKER 



IDENTfflCATION 



.ValeraS Barker : 

Kenneth Henderson 
Gerri Kalvin 
Ray V Pottort 

Wendell Rollason • 
^ Riclmrd Stewart 
-- -Di)n4vlU-R. WakeUy- 



Don Cameron 
^ June l-ppernon 

Randall Ht-witt 
' Robert B. Johnson 
l)r Davul Lusk 

. Bruce Sniathers 
Ahow W. Yates 



\ Miltoii Acton 
Kilecn Arpke 
Robyn Bennett 
Frank Biasco 
(,'heryl Burton 
Art Davis 
Dorothy Trances 
Dan Gall 
Randy Godsell 
AlmA Jones 
James Lyiex 
John May 
Russell 01 tz 
NfTke Segle r 
Barbara Seibel 
J Shipbaugh 
McPKIrxon Snuth 
Mary Alma Sparks 
MPchacI Stephenson 
Amber Thomas 
Maurice Thomas 
Jay Trumbull 
tlizabeth Wyatt 
Lillian H. Young 



Fort Myew 

Octo»*r3riy78 * 

Flementary Supervisor, ^Collier Count^ Public Schools; member, Florida CouncU 

on Klemrntary Education 
Citizen; Professor Eyeritus, College ot Education, University ol Illinois 
' Chairman, Collier (^mty School Board ' > ; 

Superintendent, UF County Public^ Schools; member, Florida 'Associjitlon o/ 

District-School Superintendents ' 
Director, Redlands Christian Migrant Association 

Assistant Superintendent, Instructional Support, Uc County Public Schools 
Pareiit ^ 

Jacksonville 

October 9, 1978 " ■ ^ 

Executive Director, Tloridu Teaching Profession-National Education Association 
Member, Columbia County Sc^oohBoard; member/'Florida School Board Associa- 
tion 

Superintendent, Lafayette Coufrty Public Schools 
Member, Nassau County School Board 

Assistant Superintendent, Program and l^ipil Evaluation, Duval County Public 

Schools ^ 
Citizen 

Member, Florida Education Council 

Patuuiia City 
- October. 10, 1978 

Director of Instmction, Bay County Pu\>lic Schools 

President, Florida Council of, Teachers of English % 
Student, Bay Higli School 

Member, Escambia County School Board \ 

Student, Rutherford Higli School 

President, Association of J3ay County Educators 

Counselor. Rutherford High School * 

School Psychologist, Bay County School System ^ ' 

Student, Mosley High School ) 

Student, Bay High School 

Student, Rutherford High School 

Principal, Everitt Junior Hfgh School 

Head, Mosley High School Math Department 

Student, Bay Hi^ School 

Student, Mosley High School 

Junior Guidance Counselor, Mosley High School 

Student, Rutherford High School 

Parent, university student , % 

Student, Ruthc^^ford High School 

Student, Ruthcfrford High Schogl 

Student. Rutherford High School 

Student, Bay High School' 

Studeat, Mosley Hi^ School ,^ . ^ 

Vice-Chairman, Walton County School Boar4 
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APPENDIX 2 

EXPERTS TESTIFYIMG TO THE TASK FORCE 



SPtAKKR ^ / 

!)r. Peter Airasian 

l)r J Ward Keosllng 
Dr. f- rank Ban gh art ^ 

Dr Uo.nrv Brickell 



Sylvia Coll in <; 
Ms. Betty Gates 
Mrs. Mary StevtMison 
Mr Stuart Woinstoin 

Dr. lotn l>ninark 



Df I' I . luiwards jr 



Dr lom I'ishor 



Dr 



IriMHvr 



Dr. Robert (iagno 

l\. KonntMh Mondorson 

Dr Shirley flill 

Ml Sy Hol'/tna!^ 

Dr. Robert Lathrop 
Dr. r.dward Oitleh 

Dr Al l^urves 



IDFNTIFICATION 

Associate Professor. School (It Hducation. Boston 
College 

Director. Center tor the Study of Evaluation, 

University ot California at Lo:i Angeles 
Systems Development Corporation 



Director, Educational Systems and Planning Center, 
Florida State University 

Director. PoHcy Studies in I* ducat ion. Academy for 
['Educational Development 

■ ■ ■ 

Graduate Assistants for the I'ask Torco, I'lorida 
State University 



Professor, Mathematics. Florida State University 



AsM)ciate Director of Mathematics. Virginia State 
IX*partmcnt of Education 

Director. State Assessment. Florida State Dep^- 
ment of Education 

Director^ lest Development. Elementary and 
Secondary School Programs. Educational Test- 
ing Service 

Professor. Instructi»)nal Design and Development, 
I'lorida State University ' 

Protessor Emeritus. College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois 

Professor, Matliematics Education, University of 
Missouri; President, National Council (^if ' 
Teachers of Mathematics 

I'xecutivo Assistant, Office of the Secretary. 
M(uida State Department of State 



TOPlc 

Hducutional Testing 



Scjencc Supervisor,%aint l{oUis,'M.issouri» Public 
Scliools; President. National Science teachers 
Associatio!^ . , 

( • 

Director. Curriculum Laboratory, University of 
Illinois at Urbana/Champagne; Vice-Presidtttl, 
Nati(Mial Council of Teachers of English 



Resource Allocation 



Competency Testing 
Educational Policy. 

County Remedial h^fforts 



Mathematics Instnictional 
Materials 

Principles of Mathematics 



State Assessment Sylttem 
Procedures 

l>;veloping Functional 
Literacy Test Items 



Design of Remedial In- 
struction 

Remediation and County 
Instructional Programs 

Matl\|f matics in Assess- 
ment 



Potential Public Reactions 
to the Certificate of 
Completion : 



Notessor and Director, Career E(|ucation Center, Issues \\\ Test Building 

Florida State Universit\*.^tjiMj6f^'^ 



Assessment and Science 
Teaching 

Assessment and English 
Teaching % 
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SPEAK KR 

Mr. Philip Rountroc 



Or. David WcHtliug 
Ms. Cynthia I hicbaud 

Dr. Pamela Williams 

_Dr..Paul_Willfains 

Rop Walter Yogng 



IDFNTIHCATION 

Adnunistriitor, Compensatory tiducation and 
Alternative Lducation, Florida State Department 
~ -oli IvducHtion 

* Assistant Professor. Special l^ducation, Florida 
State University 
Graduate Assistant for tlie Task Force, Florida 
State University 

Director, Reading Chnic, Florida State University 



-Su{>«rintfndent-Test-DevelopmentrVirginio-State- 
. Department of Fducation; Representative, 
National Council of the Social Studies 

Chairman, Education Committee, Florida House 
of Representatives 



TOPIC 

The Florida Compensatory 
Fducation Program 



Provisions for Exceptional 
Students 



Instructional Materials in 
Reading 



"A sse ssme n t and Te acti in g^ • 
of Social Studies 



" Legislative Intent for the 
As^essinent Program' 
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APPENDIX 3 

kIST OF WRITTEN REPORTS TO THE TASK FORCE 



AUTHOR 



Dr. Peter Ai radian 
Dr. Kva Baker 



Dr. J. Ward Keesllng 



Dr. Frank Bangliart 



Ms. Sylvia Collyis 
Betty Oatcs 
Mrs. Mary Stcvensoi> 
Mr. Stuart Weinstein 

/' 

Dr \o\\\ Denmark 



IDENTIFICATION 

Associate Professor, School of Education, 
Boston College 

Director. Center for the iStudy of Evalua- 
tion, University of California at Los 
Angeles 

Systems Development Corppration 



Director, Educational Systems and Phin- 
ning Center, Florida State University 



Graduate Assistants for the Task Force, 
Florida State University 



Professor, Mathematics. Florida State 
University * "^l^ 



TITLE OF IWfORT 

*Tanel Statement on the Florjda 
Functional Literacy Test'' 



**A Report on the Adequacy of 
Resources Available to Implement 
the Accountability Programs'' 

"A Report of On-Site Visits to 
Determine the Efficacy of the 
Florida Compensatory Education 
Programs" 

**State Assessment Mathematics 
Test: Part U Related Instructional 
Materials*' , 



Dr. ArnhHda don/ale/- 
Quovedo 



Dr Kenneth Henderson 



Dt Shirley Hill ' 



Professor, Bilingual Education, Florida 
International University; member, State 
Spanish Speaking Populace Ccnnmission 



Professor Emeritus, College of Education, 
University of HIinois 

Professor, Mathematics Education, Uni- 
versity of Missouri; President, National 
Council of Teacbers of Mathematicv 



**Florida State Minimum Perfor- . 
i^iance StandaLd Test and Its Effect 
on Limited English Language Pro- 
ficiency" 

'^Disruptions in County Instruc- 
tional Programs" 

"Mathematics and Minimal Com* 
petency Testing" 



Dr. Johnilills 



Dr. F.J. King 



Mr. Sy Holzman 



Dr. J.L. Jones 



Dr Edward Ortleb 



* Professor, Educatiopal Research, Develop- 
ment, and Foundations, Florida-State 
University 

Professor^ Educational Research, Develop- 
ment, and Foundations, Florida State 
_ University 

Executive Assistant, Office of the 
Secretary, Florida State Department 
of State 



Superintendent, Dade County Schools . 

vSclence Supervisor, Stint Louis, Missouri, 
Public Schools; Prcsidfnt, National 
Science Teachers Association 



"Construct Validity of the Florida 

Functional Literacy Test'^ 
\ * 



*T6st-Secondary School Education- 
al and Employment Options for 
Students Receiving Certificates of 
Completion" 

"Position on Testing" 

"Statement Delivered to the State 
Task Force on Basic Education" 



Dr. Chris Pipho 



Associate Director, D^artment of 
Research and Information. Education 
Commission of the States, Col6rado 



"State Activity: Minimum Com- 
petency Testing" 
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AUTHOR 



Mr I roil Schiiltz 



Di Henry l\)lbcrt 



(Suhmittod by the 
Rev C K. Stcf le) 



I)r David Woslling 
Ms. Cyiuhia Thiebaiid 

l)r Painola Williams 



IDKNTIFICATION 

« 

I)irecU)r. Curriciikiiii Laboialoiy, Uni- 
vcisiiy of Illinois at Urbana/ChainpuKne; 
Vico-ProsidciU. National Council of 
reachers ot" Ivnglish 

Chairman. Florida Educational Council 



Kducationa! Committee, Southern 
Christian Lcaderaliip Council, Tallahassee, 

Fl orida , 

Menibcr. Florida Task Force on Educa- 
tional As^»ssmcnt Programs 



Assistant Professor, vSpecial Education, 
Florida State University 
Graduate Assistant for the Task Force, 
Florida State University 

Director, Reading Clinic. Florida State 
University 



TITLE OF RgPORT^ 

^^Statemenl to Florida Task Force 
on Educational Assessment Pro-.. 
grams" 



"Addendum to Improving Achieve- 
ment in Basic Skills" 

"The Controversy Remains: Un- 
resolved Issues Regarding the 
. Validity. of_thc,Florlda 5rare5rii__„ 
dent Assessment Test, Part II 
(Formerly X\\t Functional Literacy 
Tfstr^ 



"Problpms and Issues Related to 
MinimtH^i Performance Testing and 
Exceptional Students in the State 
of Florida** 

"Adequa^ of instructional Materi- 
als Available to Teach Basic Skills" 



APPENDIX 4 FUNCTIONAL LITERACY SKILLS 



FUNCTIONAL LITERACY TEST 1977-78 



The 1977-78 Grade 11 FunctionalTiteracy test covers the 24 skills listed below with a total of 11 7 
items The items represent the practical application of certain academic skills. The primary 
difference between the Basic Skills Test and the Functional Literacy Test is In the way the 
questions are stated The Functional Literacy Test questions are developed from real world 
situations and problems while the basic skills items are standard academic exercises. 



Development of the Functional Literacy Test was conducted with the assistance of an outside 
contractor, Educational Testing Service of Princeton. New Jersey. The test, administered in 
October. 1977, was extensively pre-tested in Florida and then revised where necessary. ^ 

» . 

Passing the Functional Literacy Test is required for graduation, so thorough test security 
measures were instituted The booklets arrived in sealed f^ackages and each booklet was sealed 
Each school was responsible for its supply of booklets a^d returned them for destruction. 



J Definition 

For the purp^pses of the 1977-78 Statewide Assessment Program, functional literacy is the ability 
to apply basic skills in reading, writing, and arithmetic to problems and tasks of a practical nature" 
as encountered in everyday lif^ 



Functional Literacy Skills 



SHill Gommunication Sk ills - Re ading 



1 1 The student will in a real world situation, determine the main idea inferred from a 

selection. 



12 The student wiil. in a real world situation, find who, what, where, which, and the how 

of information in a selection 



I 
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28 The student will, in a redl world situation, use an index, to identify the location of 
information requiring the use of cross-references. 

29 The student will use highway and city rr^aps. 



Skill Communication SklUt - Writing 

32 The student will include the necessary information when writing letters to supply or 
request iriformation. 

33 The student will complete a check and its stub accurately. ' 

34 The student will accurately complete forms used to apply for a driver's license, 
employment, entrance to 0 school or training program, insurance, and credit. 



Skill Mathamftict ^ I 

^7 The student will determine the elapsed time between two events stated in seconds, 

minutesr hours, days, weeks, months, or years, 

I 

24 The student will determine equivalent amounts of up to one hundred dollars using 

coins and paper currency. 

» » 

30 The student will determine the solution to real world problems involving 1 or 2 distinct 

whole number operations. 

32 The student will determine the solution to real world problems involving decimal 

fractions or percents and one or two distinct operations. 

■ ' ' 24 

32 



16 ♦ The student will, in a real world situation, determine the inferred cause and effect of 

an-actk)n. -- - - - - — - ■ -■ — 

■ ' /• ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ ' . ■ 

2Q Th# student will, in a real world situation, distinguish between facts and opinions. 

' " " " '. "7 

21 . The student will, in a real world situation, identify an unstated opinion. « "f; 

' h / ■ -I . , .2 

^® ^ / student will, in a real world situation, identify the appropriate source to obtain W^-' 
,' , extensive information on a topic. 



■:ik 



The student will determine the solution to real world problems involving comparison 
^Shopping 



The student will determine the solution to real world problems involving rate of 
interest and the eistlmatlon of the amount of simple' ihterest 



The student will determine the solution to real world problems involving purchases 
and a rate of sales tax. 



The student will determine the solution to rear world problems involving purchases 
~and-a rate of-discount given in fraetion-or percent form: 

The student will solve a problem related. to length, width, or height using metric or 
customary units up to kilometers and miles, conversion within the system. 



The student wilLsolve a problem involving the area of a rectangular region using ^\ 
♦metric or customary units. 



The student will solve a problem involving capacity usfng units given in a table 
(milliliters, liters, teaspoons, cups, pints, quarts, gallons), conversion within the 
system. 



The student will solve a problem involving weight using units given in a table 
(mHligrams, grams, kilograms, metric tons, ounces, pounds, tons), conversiOhsVyithin 
the system , 

1 

The student will read and determine relationships described by line graphs, circle 
graphs, and tables. . 



APPENDIX 5 • 

LIST OF DOCUMENTS SUPPLIED TO THE TASK FCkct 



Alijcfnia Couiuy l-ducation Asxociution "Survey of Alachua County Teachers." September, 1*^78, 

("hull. Jeanne. -Miiiinuiin Competency resting." Harvard iiraciuatr Schwl of EducttUm Association Bulletin 22 
(Summer 1^78) 9 11 

■T()mpetency Testirig and the Black Student "Wv-v /.M/; Spring 1978, pp. 5-7. p 

l-ducatlon Coirumssion ot the States and the National Institute of Lducation. Minimum Competencv Testing- A 
-Report a/- f our-Re/fiotuii Qm/¥rt'mes.-Slr-l^nmr^^ ^ 



/•Vom/j.SV/jfXj/x 4 1 (October 1978), 

Horida Teaching Profession-National Kducation Association. 1979 Legislative Program. No date. 

(irceno, l.eroy F, "The Calitornia i:x(>eriencc: Competency Based Education. " Compact, Summer/Fall 1^78^ 
PP H 9 ' |» 

Hicks, Nancy. "Public Hducation: What's Happening to the .Children?" Black Enterprise, September 1978 
PP 29-32 ' 

Hills, John R , and King; f- J Consimct Validity of the Florida Functional Literacy Test, rallalfe.ssee: Department 
ot Fducation. I97g; . * 



/Vi/ /V/r«A:rf/vwi 5'MMay l'>78). 

. National Acmlomy ot lulucation. Improving Educational Achievement. March, 1978. 

National Institute ol 1-clucation Clearinghouse for Applied Performance Testing Newsletter 3 (July 1978): 1-12. 
Potri^ Phil W "Jesse Jackson: Pushing to Fducate," Black Enterprise, September 1978, pp. 35-39. 

Snidor, Robort.C Back to the Basics? 1NF0PAC No. 13. Wa.shingtonlp.C,; National Fducation A.ssociation 
August 1978. f 

"State ot Morida, DeparlrneiH ol Education. A Guide to I978-I979 Statewide Assessment Results. 1978. 

State ot F lorida, Department of Lducation. Development of the Florida Statewide Assessment Program A 
Chnmoloj^y fmm 1971 l^>76. 

State ol f-lorida. Department ot Education. Development of Statewide Objectives and Specifications, No date. 

State ot f londa, l>epartincnt of Hducation. Everyone's Concern. No date. 

Slate of Florida, l>partment ot lulucation. I'.veryone*^ Interested. No date. 

State ot ^-U)nda, Department of Hdiication. Functional Literacy Test 7977- Ovi^rview. No date. 
State ot F-!(uida, Department ot Education Results 1976 77. May 1^78. 

State of F'lorida, Department of Fducation. Rule 6A- 1.^43 Modification of test instruments and procedures for 
oxceptiomil students August l^>78. 

"' ' f *^ 

Statv of Florida, Department of Fducation. State and District Report of Results 1977-78, No date. 

Slate of Florida, Department of Fducation. State Snident Assessment Test, Part II: answers to your questions. 
■ r^(o date. 



Stite of Florida. Department of F.ducitlon. The 1977-78 hTorida StatfWide AssessrAent Frt)gfam An Overview 
No date. ' . 

State of Florida. Department of luhtcatlon. 'The Test": Some Highlights of the 1977-78 Florida FuncHonal 
l.ltcf'acy Test 7f<»iiW/j. No date 

State of Florida, Department of Fducation. What are the Newspapers Saying? No date. 

State of Florida. Florida Statutes, Sections 232.246, 232.247, and 232,248 Requirotnonts foifHIgh School Grad- 
uation and Confidentiality of Assessment Instruments. 1978. 

State of Flortda, State Board of Hducation. Minutes of the Florida State Hoard of Fducation. Augi/St 15, 1978. 

pp. 23- 101 . ' 
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